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My needle plied, and my needle broke, 


‘And carelessly threw itaway, 

Wien, musing awhile, to my Emey it spoke, 
«Not so all my labors repay; 

« Brut listen and learn—for a creature of dust, 
Like thyself, | was formed of the earth; 

Iwas dog, L was fashioned, and polished irom rust, 
And became then an object of worth. 

“Butoh! what of labor, of toil, and of pain, 
A change to accomplish so happy and new, 

Was suffered and borne—but an ultimate gain 
Was the prize, the reward kept in vii w. 


©} may onee more be useful, and point to the way, 

Thon, mortal, musttravel, to rest; | 

Toheceme a new ereniure in heart—for the clay 
‘That now thou art clothed with, will soon melt away, 

Liat end may be even more blest.” | 

JETORA. 


| 
| 


FoR THE AHLEL. 


Ma. owas very much interested in the 


perusal of the article entitled  Embanking,” in the 
pest number of the Ariel, in which are detailed the 
licreulean labors of Mr. tiarvriot, in endeavoring to res- 
cue anisiand from the dominion of the ocean. T can 
well an oeeurrenee, not exactly similar, but 
very much resembling, in many respects, the inunda- 
hon exporioneed by Mi. H. and which took place some 


Years ago in the state of Vermont. 


In the town of Glover, there were two beautiful sheets | 
of water, or lakes, the one ealled Long Lake, and the 
other Mad Lake. ‘The former was a elear and Iueid | 
poad of iwo tiles long, and three quarters broad, while 
its depth was immense, not less than one hundred and | 
fifty feet. The volume of water which it contained 
was therefore very great. A small stream flowing in! 
teem the west, furnished its principal supply, while its | 
outlet was at the southern extremity, where a dull, 
hi stream carried off what litde water the lake | 
could snare 


Mud cake wasabout a mile long, from north to south, 

and bili’ nile wide, and discharged its surplus water 
Barton viver, ina northern direetion. These | 
two lak-s were 


about ive handred rods apart; yet no 
existed between them, their watcis go- 
enurely diferent directions. 

Long Lake was elevated two hundred feet above Mud 
oi r of earth w hich separated the two, 

a sandy tndation, topped off with gravel, which, 
being packed down close, formed a complete scpara- 
tion between the two. ‘ 


ing 


lhe peculiar situation of the two lakes, with regard 

to each other, had been the subject of frequent diseus- 
pas wmcug the people in the Vicinity, as to the possi- 
sake, and thus give 
supply to the mills below, which, 
: juacy of the stream from Mud Lake 

were frequently obliged to stop. The project was Sn- 
m agreed upon; and one morning in the year 1810, 
ie wd nor the month) about an 
» provided with shovels, 


suitable, by cutting down trees, and dig 


lelearing it away. 
| bovan to flow in. The crowd drew back upon the banks 


the canal 


j Ing ihe vacuum, whieh, being de 


| the widening gulph. 


pick-uxes, crowbars, Ke. to commence the operation. 


At ten o’cloek they began at a spot thought the most 


hacross the barrier of earth which separated the two 
jlakes. The company worked bravely ull Uiree 0% lock, 
| When, aiter taking a hearty pall at their well supplied 


| canteens, they found a trench of six feet wide; and twen- 


begun 
within three feet of the water in Long Lake, end ran 
down to the brow of the hill that overlooked Mud Lake, 
and descending at an angle sufficient to make the wa- 
ter run down into the latter, whenever the little tuft at 
After an 
hour of rest and merriment, all hands went to work at 


ty or thirty rodsin length, by ten feet deep. 


the head of the trench should he removed. 


It was done in a few minutes—and 
now the interesting part of the operation was approach- 
ing. An immense crowd of spectators beheld it in 


breathless silence. wel was re- 


The upper crust of ¢ 


;moved, and then afew feet of the sand below, until it 


reached «level with the waterin U upper Take, and it 


und to their utter amazement, found 


the water did not run as they expected. "They now, for 


j the first time, discovered that the sand was guiehkesaid. 


| The water refused to fow over it. and was immediate- 


Ivunbibed as it tonehed i. Tt worked down into the 


sand, exusing both to disappear at the same time, and 


leaving antomimense pile of 


crust over-hange 
prived of support, gave 
wey with a tremenduous erash, end tumbled ito the 


Inke below, 


This oceasioned a furious rush of the wa- 


ter from above, which in a short time swept away a still 


larger portion of the sand and crust, and opened the 


wav for the whole body of the Long Lake, which now 
‘ 


seemed impatient to follow after the first. Just as the 


efliux of the water commenced, four or five of the work- 
menu pushed out into the upen a raft; intending to 
cross its northern cud, and on their way to sound an 
hurrah, becoming the ocession; but, the alarm having 
been given, they put to shore, and had barely left the 
ground on whieh they landed, when it disappeared. 


| One of the others, havieg remained too long at work in 


the trench, was struck by the torrent; and the ground 
heing washed from beneath him, he would have been 


carried away, bad he not been caught by the hair of his 


Another, waiting too long to witness the vio- 


lence of the water, was foreed partly under the earth ; 
and it was owing, probably, to the momentary resist- 
ance presented by the rpots of a large tee, against 
which he was driven, that he, and those who eame te 
his assistanee, were saved, Vhese accidents induced 
the workmen to retreat with rapidity from the sides of 


they felt the ground beneath ‘ quiver, quiver, quiver!” 
as they ran away with all possible speed to save their 
lives. Having all at length got out of danger,they stood 
upon firm ground, near the lke, and on both sides of 


the widening chasm, and observed the progress of the | 


desolation. 

As the water rushed from the southern towards the 
northern extremity, it foreed up upon the shore a large 
mass of the soft, oozy mud, several rods above the ex- 
isting water level, on either side of the outlet. This 


ring a trench | 


La the language of one of them, | 


remained statiousry for some time, end on its sure 
face a large number of the fish of the lake lay snapping 
and flouncing. Justas one of the workinen was ventue 
ring inte the nnd to seeure some of the fish, the water 
having cliciy ran out, the two masses of mud, being 
no longer pressed upon by the foree of water,shid down 
at onee inthe gulf, and were iomediately swept away. 

This process of undermining and freetaring suecesse 
ive portions of the hard-pan having been continued 
about twenty iainutes, a passage was foreed through its 
down to its lowest extremity; and the superinenmbent 
water of the lake, being thus left wholly without supe 
port, Howed with such impetuesity towards the north 
ern shore, that all eave way, to the width of more than 
aquarier of a mule, and the depth of 150-feet. The 
Whole barrier being thas removed, the entire mass of 
waters rushed out with inconecivable force and vide 
lence: and, the northern end being the deepest, it was 
but a few moments before a volume of water, a mile 
anda half in deneth, about three-fourths of a mile in 
widih, and fromoene Iundred to one hundred and fifty 


feetin had wholly disappeared. 

The liberated mass of waters made its way down the 
declivity, to the valley of Mud Lake, tearing up and 
bearing before it trees, earth and rocks, and exeavating 
a channel of aquartcr of mile in width, and from fit+ 
ty te etchty fectin depth. With the immense momene 
tun. it had gained, it flowed into this vailey, 
foreing forward, with irresistible inpetnosity, the spoils 
Whieh it had already pecumulated: tore away misses 
ef earth from the hich erounds an each side of the 


Inke; excavated the whole bottom of the valley, inclu 


ding the shores of the Inke, to the depth of perh: ns 
thirty feet: and, with the additional mass of water this 
sequired, made its way down the ehannel of Barton 
river. 

Maud Lake had originally a narrow outlet, and ri ing 
grounds of moderste heaht bounded it at the worthorn 
end. The 


ered spoils of iis own desolutions, broke away this 


torrent, bearme along the gathe 


mound in «moment; and following the conrse of ub- 
river, rushed down the long and rapid descent of five 
miles towards the flatsin Barton. “Phrouel all this 
distance ti tere up and earricd away the forest trees, 
and hollowed out to itselt a path in the earth, sar. ing 
from twenty to thirty rods in width, and trons twenty 
feet Lo sixty indepth, so that every trace of the origi- 
inal bed of Garion river disappeured, and the riser was 
left to choose tor itself a new bed, many teet below 
the old one, in the bottom of the gulley. 

The torrent, thas liberated, swept onward throngh a 
region covered with forests, uprooting the stately trees 
—ploughing up the earth, and whirling the accumula. 
ted mass on with boundless fury. Where an obstruc- 
tion was found so firm as to produce an eddy, so the 
ruins borne by the torrent were deposited while the 
waters paused, and tracts of fertite land were convert- 
ed into barren wastes. The trees were torn up with 
Jlarge masses of earth and rocks, and the timber piled 
up in some places to the height of sixty or eighty feet. 
| Que field of twenty aeres was buried to the depth of 
, twenty feet: The noise, like that of a mighty earth- 
' quake, was he.cd many miles round, and the eattle 
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18 THE ARIEL 


running to their homes in great consternation, 


almost every boat carries a basket full, and | 


ORIGIN OF YANKEE DUODLE. 


nad the shaking of the earth greatly alarmed the sur- sometimes when a quarrel arises, they pelt | Itisaknown matter of history, that in the 


rounding country. ‘The torrent swept away the bridges each other unmercitully; but they do not secm 
aud mills on its path, with the ground beneath, “The | to have any great predilection for gunpowder, 
proprictor of one mili commenced a suit against some | Near the sccond bar, about ten miles above 
of the individuals engaged in breaking up the lake,but, the Bocca Tigris, we passed the first large 
before a legal decision,it was compromised by the pay- pagoda on the river. It stands upon 
ment of one haudred dollars, each party defvaying his and consists of nine ea h 
twenty feet in height. buildings are 

The lower like, although much filled up, and having $0 ancient, that the Chinese themselves have 
its banks lowered, still exists; and the accident, atten- | 10 records of the time when they were ercet- 


ded with no loss of lives and no essential damage to a ed, or of the uses for which they were orig) 


early. part of 1755 great exertions were made 
_by the British ministry, at the head of which 
' was the illustrious carl of Chatham, for the 
reduction of the French power in the provin- 
‘ces of the Canadas. To carry the object into 
cfiect, gen. Amherst, referred to in the let- 
ters of Junius, was appointed to the command 
ofthe Britivh arms in North Western Amer- 
ica; and the British colonies in America were 
_called upon for assistance, who contributed 


hicher| With alacrity their several quotas of men 
wild region, opencd a route for the construction of a | nally intended. It is said that some, higher y { to 


road where hills and waters had before presented in- | up the oereged ix are still complete, and nave 

large bells and other grotesque ornaments, 
' suspended from the corners of the roof that 
rent bearing the forest on its top, and hearing the 
thunder of the flood, seized his wife in his arms, and tom are MUCH 

of one or two of tkem are walled up, to pre 

rose to the eaves of the house, and moved it from its | a i PS _ ich ar stunt- 
foundation against some firmly fastened stumps. A | faite 
person employed in ene of the mills, ran to save | growing upon their teps, and on coming oppo- 
himself, and just escaped the waters. His horse, the | site the light, can be seen through the wind- 
post to which he had been tied, and the building, Were | ows of both sides from the river. The inte- 
inmmctintely swept away. rior is hollow, and was originally finished with 
a winding passage to the summit; but it is now 


surmountable obstacles. 
An inhabitant of Barton, seeing the appreaching tor- 


This remarkable oceurrenee was the subject of gen- | 
eral amazement and regret throughowt the neighbor- almost enurely obliterated. 
hood. Tt was told in the newspapers at the time, but) Having a fair breeze, we arrived at Wham- 
reeeived by many ata distance with much doubting.— | poo about an hour before sunset, and come to 
The faets above stated, however, are strictly correet: | anchor amongst the other shipping. Imme- 
part of them [have of my own knowledge, and a part) diately we were surrounded by a great num- 
from printed narratives of the event. ber of small boats, containing from one to 

Bangor, Me. May 10th. P.S. | halfadozen girls, who, climbing up the sides 
of the vessel with great agility, soon present- 
ed a double line of heads along the rail, from 
stem to stern. Each of the damsels brought 
her lap full of oranges, which they distribu- 
ted amongst the sailors with great liberality, 
and only asked in return the favor of being 
allowed to do their washing. It must be con- 
fessed, that our tars did not on this occasion 
display all that magnanimity and gallantry 
they are usually supposed to exercise towards 
the fair sex; but accepted the bounty, and 
promised employment, to as many as solicited 
it, though the whole washable apparel of 
most of them, did not amount to much more 
than half a checked shirt,and a pair of cordu- 
roy inexpressibles! 

The anchoring ground of the ships is abeut 
a mile anda halt or two miles below the town 
of Whampoo, which is situated upon a point 
of a low, flatisland, and though not large, yet, 
from the vast number of boats which rende- 
vouz in its neighborhood, has the appearance 
of being very populous. It may be said in- 
deed, that more than one half of the tewn is on 
the water. ‘Tre boats are of all shapes and 
sizes; and most of them are under the man- 
agement of females; the men going a shore 
during the day tolabor, whilst their wives and 
children float about, and pick up what they 
can. As soon as it was dark, we had an op- 
pertunity of witnessing one of the religious 
ceremonies peculiar to the Chinese. It is 
called ‘* Ching-chinsing Josh;”’ and is always 
performed about night fall. The owner of 
every boat setting fire to a quantity of match 
paper, or some light combustible substance, 
goes to the stem of the boat, and waving it 
about for sometime, throws it into the water. 
Whilst this ceremony is going forward, the 
who should have the temerity to attempt rest of the crew beat upon their gongs, and 
passing without performing the requisite cer- | make as much noise as possible by any other 
emonies. The river is about halt a mile in means in their power. The thousands of 
width, and runs between two steep, narrow | jights which thus appear and die away again 
hills, on which the forts are built. They are} jn an instant, have a vePy singular and plea- 
Jarge, and mount a great number of guns, but sing effect. The word, ‘chin-chin,” is the 
from the Chinese method of using them, they | common salutation made use of, and is per- 
appear likely to endanger the fish more than haps equivalent to ‘ 1 wish you well,’ or some 
any thing clse. They are embedded in a] such compliment. 
st- aight block of wood, and fired by means of . 
a squib placed upon the touch-hole, which the It appears on a casual view of the world, 
gunners light and then run behind the best jas if there was a great number of souls orig- 
defence they can find, to protect themselves inally made, and destined for human bodies, 
against the effects of their own valor! Che | but that in the distribution some got three or 
favorite weapons of the Chinese are Stones; | four, and some none at all, 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
PASSAGE TO WHAMPGO. 

Having procured the necessary chop, or li- 
cense, from the Mandareen, we left Macoa, 
and rejoining our ship, proceeded up the riv- 
er towards Canton, The land along the mar- 
vin of the river, and apparently a considera- 
ble distance beyond, is generally low and flat, 
though it sometimes rises into high and rocky 
eminences. ‘The low grounds are overflowed 
by the Spring tides, and are generally used 
in the cultivation o! rice. The general ap- 
pearance of the country is very peculiar. As 
the Chinese, in this part of their empire, 
make no use of wheeled carriages, there ere 
cf course, no roads, but the tops of the ce@ - 
bankments, which are the only enclosures, are 
paved with flag stones, and serve for foot 
paths. very thing evinces the patient in- 
dustry and perseverance of the people, par- 
ticularly in the bridges, which occur very fre- 
questly, and are almost always formed by 
building a wall upon each side, and laying 
over slabs of granite, of a sufficient length to 
reach from one to the other. ‘These are 
sometimes fifteen or twenty feet long, and 
when we take into consideration the imper- 
fect toolsof the Chinese, the labor in hewing 
them out must have been immense. 

‘Phe first place on the passage upward, of any 
note, isthe Bocca Tigris, (Tiger’s Mouth, ) 
so called from two strong forts, at the mouth 
of the channel Icading to Canton, Here we 
were obliged to send our pilot ashore to have 
eur chop examined, or run the risk of being 
blown into ten thousand atoms, which is the 
only alternative left by his majesty, to those 


cffect the grand object of British enterprise. 
| It is a fact still within the reeollection of some 
‘of our oldest inhabitants here, that the Brit- 
‘ish army lay cneemped in the summer of 
11755 on the eastern banks ef the Hudson, a 
little south of the city of Albany, on the 
ground now belonging to 1. Van Rens- 
iselaer, Esq. ‘To this day vestiges cf their en- 
campment remain; and after a lapse of sixty 
/years, when a great proportion ot the actors 
| of those days have passed away, like the 
shadows from the earth, the inquisitive trav- 
eller can observe where they boiled their 
camp kettles. —It was this army, that under 
the command of Abercrombie, was foiled with 
a severe loss in the attack on Ticonderoga, 
where the distinguished Howe fell at the 
head of his troops, in an hour that history has 
consecrated to his fame. In the early part of 
June, the eastern troops began to pour in, 
company after company; and such a motly 
assemblage never before thronged together 
on such an occasion, unless an example may 
be found in the ragged regiment of sir John 
Falstaff, of rightmerry and facetious memory. 
It would, said my worty ancestor who rela- 
ted to me the story, have relaxed the gravity 
of an anchorite, to have scen the descendants 
of the Puritans marching through the streets 
of our ancient city, to take their stations on 
the left side of the British army, some with 
small coats,and others with no coats at all, as 
varied as the rainbow, some with their hair 
cropped like the army of Cromwell, and oth- 
‘ers with wigs whose curls flowed with grace 
‘around their sheulders. Their march, their 
‘accoutrements, and the whole arrangement of 
the troops, furnished matier of amusement to 
| the wits of the British army. The music 
| played the airs of two centurics ago; the tows 
ensemole exhibited a sight to the wondering 
(strangers that they had bec: unaccustomed 
;to in their native land.—Ameny the club ot 
| wits that belonged tothe British army, there 
_was a physician attached to the staff, by the 
name of Doctor Shackburg, who combined 
with the science of the surgeon, the skill and 
talents of a musician. 

‘To please brother Jonathan, he composed 
a tune, and whith much gravity recommended 
it to the officers, as one of the most celebrated 
airs of martial music. The joke teok, to the 
no small amusement of the British corps. 
Brother Jonathan exclaimed it was nation 
fine, and in a few days nothing was heard but 
Yankee Doodle. Little did the author and 
its coadjutors then suppose that an air made 
for the purpose of levity and ridicule, should 
be marked for such destinies; in twenty years 
from that time cur national march inspired 
the hearts of the heroes of Bunker’s Hill, 
and in less than thirty, Lord Cornwallis and 
his army marched into the American lines to 
the tune of Yarkee Doodle. 


It is usually not so hard to discover truth as 
to prepare the mind to be willing to receive 
it. Advice is too frequently honored with 
more frowns than favors. So the poor gnat, 
in the ‘Culex,’ was killed for stinging the 
slumbering swain to warn him of the approach 
of the serpent.—Sydyline Leaves. 

The accurate time the sun has kept for 
6000 years, is alone unerring evidence of an 
Almighty Maker and still sustaining regulator 
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Hs BALL. 
BY MRS. HOFLANDs 

«« Even if I were not prevented by unlooked 
for engagements from accompany you 
ball to-night, my love,”’ said the honourable 
Alfred Seymour to his beautiful young wite, 
“you must nevertheless have declined it, tor 
the child is evidently unwell ; look, how the 
puises throb in his little throat, Sophia! 

«So they always do, 1 believe. I really 
wish you were less of a croaker, and candie- 
maker, my dear 5 however, to mak you easy, 
1 wili send for Doctor Divis iminediateiv: as 
to the ball, as I am expected, and have gone 
to the trouble and expense of anew and 
have not been out for such a long, long time, 
really I think 1 ougat to You would 
not leave my boy, lady Sophia, if "— not i 
there is the least danger, certainly 5 nor if the 
doctor should pronounce it ill; but I do not 
believe it is so ; I see nothing particular about 
the child, for my part.” ; 

As the young mother said this, she cast her 
eyes on the child, and saw in its little heavy 
eves something, which she felt assured was 
particular—she saw, moreover, more striking- 
ly than ever, the likeness it bore to a justly 
beloved husband, and in a tone of self-correc- 
tion added, “poor little fellow, I do not think 
you are quite the thing ; and should it prove 
so, mama will not leave you for the world.” 

The countenance of the father brightened, 
and he departed, assured that the claims of na- 
ture would soon fully triumph over any little 
lingering love of dissipation, struggling for ac- 
customed indulgence ; and, as he bade her 
good bye, he did not wonder that a star so 
brilliant desired to exhibit its rays in the high- 
est circle of fashion. Nevertheless, as he 
could not be present himself, he thought, on 
the whole, it was better she should be absent. 
A voung nobleman, who had been his rival, 
aud worn the willow some time after their 
marriage, had lately paid marked attention to 
a young beauty every way likely to console 
him; and Mr. Seymour thought it would be a 
great pity if his wife’s blaze of beauty, ap- 
pearing suddenly before him, after it had so 
long been withdrawn, should indispose his 
heart toward a connexion every way likely to 
prove happy. 

Unfortunately, the fond husband gave indi- 
cation of his admiration alike in looks and 
words, and as the fair young mother turned 
trom him to her mirror, she felt for a moment 
displeased that her liege lord should be less 
solicituous than herself to ‘* witch the world ” 
with her beauty ;—and whilst in this humour 
she called her maid to shew her the turban 
dress **in which she had intended to appear.” 

“Luk, my lady! why sure you intends it 
yet. Did any body ever hear of such a thing 
as Song for to stay at home, when you are all 
prepared? You have been out of sight ever 
so tong, and you are a thousand times mere 
beautifuller than you ever was. Ah! I knows 
what I knows. “Miss Somerville may look 
twice ere she catches my lord, if so be he sees 
you in this here plume, ‘cold broth is soon 
warmed’ they say.” 

Could it be that this vulgar nonsense—-the 
trade of law flattery and thoughtless 
the errour—could affect the mind 
Sophia? ye ee and highly educated Lady 
yes—a slight spark will ignite 
= the love of momentary 
e more generous wish of 
others, in a sphere distinct 
by the lady. ‘Th y the maid, and admitted 
and she was actuall 
wail of the bab ‘we A escending when the low 
the confusion of her mind, 
pated triumph a mr to dress and antici- 

ad of the family. 


Angry with herself, in the first moment of 
repentance, she determined to remain at home: 
but, unfortunately, she reconsidered, and went 
before the arrival of the doctor. ‘Tis true, 
she left messages, and various orders, and so 
far fulfilled a mother’s duties ; but she closed 
her e.es to the evident weakness of her boy, 
and contented herself with determining to re- 
turn as soon as possible, 

Who could return, while they found them- | 
selves the admired of all, and when, at least, 
the adoration of eyes saluted her trom him, | 
whom she well knew it was cruelty, or sin, to 
attract. The observation forced upon her of 
Miss Somerville’s melancholy looks, told her 
this, and compelled her to recollect that she 
was without her husband, and therefore like- 
iy to be closely watched. She found in the 
mmidst of pleasure, pained ; and she resolved | 
to fly from the scene of gaiety, more quickly | 
than she had come. But numerous delays a- | 
rose, each of which harrassed her spirits no | 
less than they retarded her movements. She | 
became at leneth, so annoyed, as to lose all her | 
bloom, and hear herself as much condoled | 
with, as she had been congratulated. She felt 
ill, and was aware that she had a right to ex- 
pect reproaches from her husband, not less 
on account of herself than her child; and 
whilst in this state of perplexity, was summon- 
ed to her carraiage by servants, whose mes- 
sages from home increased her distress. 

The young mother arrived in time to see the 
faced of her dying child distorted by convul- 
sions, and to meet from her husband, anger, 
reproach, and contempt. She was teir-ficd to 
witness the death of the innocent being she 
had forsaken in @ moment so critical ; and 
bitter was the sorrow and remorse, which a- 
rose from offending him, who had hitherto 
loved her so fondly, and esteemed her so high- 
ly. These emoticns, combining with other 
causes, soon rendered her the inhabitant cf a 
sick-bed, and converted a house so lately the 
abode of happiness and hope, into a scene of 
sorrow, anxiety, and death. 

Lidy Sophia, after much suffering, recover- 
ed her health ; but when she left her cham- 
ber, she could not help being sensible that her 
husband’s confidence was withdrawi from her, 
though pity and kindness were shown to her 
situation. Entire silence about the past was 
the utmost act of tenderness to which Mr. Sey- 
mour could bring himself on a subject, which 
had wounded him so deep!ty ; and which re- 
curred with renewed pain, when all anxiety 
was removed for the life of one still dear, but 
no longer invaluable. 

Andall this misery,—The fearful prospects 
of a long life embittered by self-reproach, 
useless reeret,and lost affection, was purchased 
by anew dress, and an ignorant waiting m :id; 
a risk so full of danger, and so fatal in effect, 
was incurred, to pain one who never injured 
her. Such are the despicable efforts of vanity 
for temporary distinction; and such the de- 
plorable consequences of quitting the tender 
offices of affection, and transgressing the re- 
quisitions of duty. 


ISAAC NEWTON. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born on the 25th De- 
cember, 1642, at Woolthorpe in Lincolnshire, 
and died March 20, 1726, at the advanced age 
of 84 years and 3 months. His father was lord 
of the manor, and cultivated his own moder- 
ate paternal property. His mother was 
Hannah Ascough, of an ancient and res- 
pectable family. She lost her husband some 
months before the birth of her child, and the 


infant was sopuny and diminutive, that serious 
apprehensions were entertained for his life; 
the mighty genius which was destined to, 
enlighten the world, appeare.! to struggle for | 
a mere existence. After receiving the rudi- | 
ments of education from his mother, he was. 
sent at the age of 12, tothe grammar school 
at Grantuam, The bias of his early genius, | 
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by a skill in mechanical contrivances, excited 
great admiration: whilst other boys were at 
play, his leisure was employed in forming 
models of mills and machinery. He construc- 
ted a water clock from an old box, which had 
an index moved by a piece of wood sinking as 
the drops fell from the bettom, and a regular 
dial plate to indieate the hours, His sclentit- 


‘ic paper kites, sent up in the dark, with Chi- 


hese paper lanterns attachd to them, passed 


for meteors, and astonished the rustic gazers, 


at a time when such sights were rare and new 
—the vard of the house in which he lived, he 
turned into a use.al sun dial, by marking, 
from numerous observations, the hours upon 
the walls and roof. In his s udies at school 
his own report states him to have been negli- 
gent, ull he was stimulated to exertion by 
the tyranny ef a boy above him,on whom he 
determined to revenge himself, by passing 
him inthe class; and he never rested till he 
became the first scholar, 

His early attainments were not confined to 
mechanics: he showed a taste for the fine arts 
when he was a mere boy, and made very con- 
siderable proficiency in drawing, without hav- 
ing received any instruction; he copied prints, 
and even sketched portraits from life with 
tolerable fidelity and success. ‘The walls of 
his room were decorated with the produc- 
tions of his leisure hours, and perhaps at 
some public sale, the competition of great 
collectors may be excited by the offer of a 
drawing, warranted genuine, by the hand of 
Sir Isaac Newton; such a rarity would un- 
doubtedly command a high price. He lived, 
when atGrantham, with Mr, Clark, an apeth- 
ecary, who was brother to an under master of 
the school. Miss Story, the young and bloom- 
ing niece of Mrs. Clark, was the only female 
who is supposed to have made any impres- 
sion on the heart of Newton. Instead of 
playing with other boys, he was in the habit 
of making, for her convenience and amuse- 
ment, little tables and carriages, which moved 
mechanically like Merlin’s chairs; his attach 
ment to her js said to have contiued even aftes 
he was sent to college; but as he could not 
marry without forfeiting his chance of a fel- 
lowship, and as he had no means of support- 
ing a wife and family, he subdued his predi- 
lection in silence, and found consolation inthe 
severest labor of study. He retained his feel- 
ings of kindness for her whilst she lived, 
visited her occasionally after she became Mrs. 
Vincent, and when she sunk into poverty, he 
liberally supplied her wants. if he had not 
been by nature a calculator—if, hke thou- 
sands of his fellow creatures, he had listened 
to the dictates of passion, rather than the 
counsels of prudence,—if he had marricd aud 
turned farmer, as he probably must have 
done for a subsistance, he might have lived 
and died a happy, obscure, substantial veo- 
man; the world would have wanted the 7ea- 
tise on Ofttics, and its records would have 
been deprived of one of their greatest orna- 
ments. 


Fou THE 
AUTUMN. 

The yellow leaf denotes the fall— 

The hour of nature’s sad deeay ; 
So rapid pass the seasons all— 

A moment, and they fade away. 
To me the autumn brings a spell 

Of happiness and grief! 
It tells of hopes, remember’d well, 

‘Tho’ blighted, like each forest leaf. 
The spring is all deceit and show, 

Like the bright morning of our youth; 
The autumn, with its looks of wo, 

Speaks but the melancholy truth. 
Where ave the early dreams of life— 

Youth’s spriug-time, buds, the flowers, whore ’ 
Seek, im yon withered trunk, yet rife 

With hope, though worn by time and care. 
The flowers of life thus fast shall fade, 

And wintry age as soon haste on— 
Our sunshine change to gloom and shade, 

A moment secu—then ever gone, L, 
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THE ARIEL. 


Yhere are severat copies of the Aricl in the office, 


bouud secording to order, which subseribers are re- 
quested to eall for as soon as convenient. 

The fourth number of the Ariel will be embellished 
with a finely engraved view of the Falls of the Passaic, 
and the adjacent seenery. “Phe plite is now in the 
hands of tha artist, and will be furnished in tire for our 
heat munber. 

Our friend whose interesting communica- 
tion appears on our first page, will. please accept our 
thanks. 


ywencrality of original essays. 


take up his pen again—the readers of tae Avicl will no | 


doubt bid Lin weleome. 


Myx Auntr in Vingivia.—This is the title of a 


deamatic squib just brought outat New York, froma the | 


pen of Ma. Galt, authorof the Ayreshire Legaices,” 
who has reecnily cinigrated to this country. Tle is 
known to the literary world as the author of several 
very popular novels. 

The secne of * My Annt” is at the City Hotel, in 
New York, where Mrs, Ciatterpenny makes her home, 
afier a long and tedious voyage across the Atlantic, 
Sie is the widow of arich Seotchiman, and is attended 
by « pottifogrer named Thumper, ina professional ea- 
pacity, in hopes, at the same time, ata future day, of 
attending her 
ont to setile a landed estate in this country, to which 
she is the heir, provided no one can be found with 
better elsims. A fellow named Shortridge, a smart, 
spirited youth, exme out with them, to marry Miss 
Octavia Ruth Peabody, daughter of a keen, close 
Green Mountaineer. 


She had previously, 
become aflinaneed to Pompkins, son of “My 


enloutatin: 
however, 
Anotin Virginia,’ and the lawful heir to the estate 
which poor Mrs. Clatterpenny came all the way from 
Glasgow to claim. Shortridge, a shiity blade, on learn- 
tig his toss of Miss Octavia Ruth Peabody,(!!) makes 
hove to Mrs. Clatterpenny’s jointure, in the shape of 
But they are all 
foiled by another rival, aided by ‘Tompkins. 

Upon these slender materials, a very good pieture 


hersel’, and so does Squire Peabody. 


of three or four close shaving Yankees is exhibited. — 
The whole piece is intended to show out some striking 
points in the American charaeter; and Mr. Galt has 


succeeded in doing it, without resorting to the low | 


seurrility and unlimited slander whieh most English- 


toch indulge tn when writing of this country. Phe | 
eharacter ol the true Yankee is very well hit off—his | 


shrewd, ealeulating, persevering mature, of which 


Christophe once observed, that if he were to place 


a bagof at the very mouth of hell, a Yankee | 


could easily hefound to go after it. 


Gaazette says, “SAS advertisement, it will, we think, 


have along run, not only in this country, but over the | 


water, recommending itself for its chasteness, net 


suffering the eheek of modesty to mantle witha blush 


insuring to the taciturn and melancholic, a gen- 


eyous shaking of the sides, which is of mere value to | 


a certain class of human beings than wealth.” 


LITGRARY. 


Mr. Cooper, the celebrated American Novelist,( Au- 
thor ef “Phe Red Rover, the Pilot, the Praivie,’? Xe, ) 
has in the press a work of a completely original char- 


acter, entitled by a travelling Bachelor; or, | 


Faets and Opinions relative to the Uniied States. In 
a series of Letters,’ forming 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. D'Isracli is about to publish a fourth edition of | 


his work called ‘he Literary Character; or the His- 
tory of Men of Genius, drawn from their own teelings 
and coniessions;’ with a uew preface and a letter and 
votes by Lord Byron. 

A novel, which is reported to be of a very striking 
and original character, will soon appear under the title 
of ‘Marriage in High Lite;’ edited by the authoress of 
Flirtation. 

A new tale of the Beau Monde, by the authoress 
of ‘English Fashionables Abroad,’ will speedily be 

uublished nnder the title of ‘English Fashionables at 
lome:? ‘The former work of this writer gave a bril- 
liant and lively sketch of the manners of the aristocra- 


Such productions are worth an ocean of the | 
jut we invite to 


Mrs. Clatterpenny comes | 


The Evening City | 


ley on the continent: in her forthcoming novel, she 
| proposes to delineate them as they sppear in their 
| drawing rooms, and at Uicir country seats in England, 
| ‘Phe Marquisof Londonderry’s Narrative of the Pe- 
War will be published in the wee k of the 


| next mouth, 


Mr. Bird, a German, has just published a poem, en- 
Hithed of greatinerest, and 
body ing the valuable fruits of much lterary researeh. 
Che offen beld and energetic, at tinies beau- 
titully melts into tenderness, and sometinnes reaches 
the sublime. The following brier but powerlul des- 
cription of a woman's heart, will suffice to shew that 
Sly. Bird is no common poet: 

That hallowed sphere, a woman’s heart, contains 
| Empires of feeling, and the rich doniains 
Where love, disporting in her sunniest hours, 
Breathes his sweet ineense o’er flowers; 
| A woman’s heart!—that gem, divinely set 
In native gold—that pecrlessamutlet, 
Which, firmly linked to love’s cle trie chain, 


Master Wheelor Spillot, aged 


jing the cook’s great bottom, 1s. Gd.” 


FRANK-INCENSEeD.—A notice was lately inserted in 
an castern paper, that Bravk somebody would pay no 
more debts contracted by his wile Pegey! Shortly af 
ter, Pegey informed the public that ihe same Frank 
could wot pay his awry and that be had quit her house 
and board, aud stolen her bed! and forbids alt persons 
harboring or trusting him on her account, as she will 
pay no debts of contracting. An caster editor cx. 
presses some fears fest the matter niay reach the ears 
of the ways who make the Bachelors? Journal. 


A gentleman who kept a vemarkably covpulent cook, 
being called upon to pay a Liaeksmith’s bill, was sure 
prised to find this extraordinary charge,—** Po inend- 
Ov explanation 
it proved that Vuleau intended, the botiom of the 


. 
COONS 


TAKING Up THE cCross.—Married in Northampton, 
‘ficen, Miss Sally 
A practical illustration of the prov. 
erb,—it is good tor a man that he bow the yoke in 


Cross, aged titty. 


his vouth.? 


“The voice from the Tide Waters” has been ptbe | 


| Counceis the worlds of Wansports, and of pain! 


lished fora short time in Virginia. What a name!— 
‘The voice trom a tea-ketle would be quite as appro- 
priate, 


ppearcd in London, the object of the writer of which 
jappears rather to be, to derogate from the ehuracter 
af our countrymen, and particularly those of the wes- 
tern region, than to uo justice to them, 


more of Cambridgeport, have issued proposals tor the 


Awsnica as re s.—Under this title a work has ap- | 


Rev. Messrs. Streeter of Watertown, and Whitte- | 


publication of anew Universalist paper in N. York, to | 


be entitled The Trumpet.” 
| Lire oF appears that Mr. Mcore 
has made an agreement with the Messrs. Longman for 
; 2000/2 advaneed by thera, to prepare for the press the 
| Life of Lord Byron. In consequenee of some recent 
publications, ealeulated to injure the poet’s memory, 
Mr. Murray wished certain manuseripts in his posses- 
sion to be incorporated in the work; proposed to place 
| them at Mi. Moore’s disposal, offering him 4000 guin- 
for the work. "Phis arrangement has been effect- 
ed with the assent of the Longmans, to whom Mr. 
Murray has refunded the 20002, 


| 

| 

| 


IN AT. 


An undertaker, by the name of John Guest, adver- 
tises in the New York papers, ** that he will be happy 
to wait on his fiends in the line of his profession.” 

A dandy not long ago strutted into a tavern, some- 
where east, and challenged any man present to ‘drop 
money? wiih him. “Phe company seemed at first 
afraid; but at last an old yankee farmer plucked up 
courage enough to accept the challenge. ‘The terns 
‘were, that each should deop a picee of money ata 
time, and the one whose bank held out the longest, 
should take the whole and treat the company. fiats 
i were held, the dandy dropped a shilling; the old farm- 
er dropped an old tashioned Bungtown copper. The 
Candy dropped another; the farmer rumaged and turn- 
ed his pockets in vain, and atdast exelsimed ‘dern its 
Live up beat; now take all and treat the company!” 


A CHANGE Fou THE BETTER.—A_ painter, whose 


“in painting,” savs he, ‘Sall the faults are exposed to 
the eye; butin physic they ave buried with the patient!” 


talents were but indifferent, Guned plivsician, beeanse | 


window—* Hlow many are you 


A pretty girl was lately eomphining to a fivend that | 


she had a cold, and was sadly plagued in her lips by | 


‘chaps. Friend,” said Obediah, thee should never 
suier the chaps to come near thy lips.” 

A laborer, being recently examined before a erimin- 
a! court in London, for some slight offenee, was asked 
ciousty answered, ‘by house He had been 
cniployed in demolishing old buildings. 

Atafemale seminary in Conneeticut, diplomas,pre- 
miums aud titles, have recently been conierred upon 


WaveERLY BREED OF NEAT CATTEE.—The great 
Str Walter has cominitted an egresious Bul? in his 
‘Vales of Grandfather, where he savs that Maedus 
Hed as fast as his horse’s feet could cerry him; and 
when he got on the other side of the Vay, he rede on 
Jfuster than bef res 

serone a reecnt census in 
the village of Rochester, it appears that the males ex- 
ceed in number the feruales by more than twelve hun- 
dred!) An emigration to thet country may be the 
means of reviving many Cesponding souls. 

Among a series of caricatures letely published in 
London, is one entitled ‘Past twelve o’clock!” repres 
senting the celebrated Christinas waits, wadting under 
demands an elders 
ly gentleman, putting his head ont of the window, ap- 
parently roused trom sleep. Three, your honour.” 
“Phen dwide this among you!” he exclaims, empty - 
ing at the same time a bucket of water apon the mid- 
night minstrets, who scamper off drenehcd to the skin, 
and fully determined not to wef? there any longer. 


FROM THE LIVINGSTON REGISTER, 

“Tn one of the beautiful fakes of North Ameriea, 
according to the tradition of the Indians, there is an 
island, which they represent as the most blissful spot on 
earth. They further say, that some of their hunters 
once had aview of this island; but that in their endca- 
vors to approach it, they were involved in perpetual lab- 
yrinths, and tike enchanted lund, as they imagined they 
had just gained it, it seemed to ily Lefore them.” 


In deep repose, retired trom human eycs, 

Far to the west a lovely island lies, 

Where Phabus spends the parting smiles of day, 
And Cynthia sheds her most enchanting ray. 

No mortal feet has reached its happy strand, 
Since it came forth from the Creatiec hand; 

But sweet and lone its verdant beauties rise, 
Beneath the deep cerulean of the skies. 

The tempest’s rage, the lightning’s fearful struke, 
Upon its bright horizen never have broke, 

Aud oniy heard from some fav distiuat shore, 
Expires the angry wave’s tumultuous roar. 
Perennial fruits and blossoms crown its plains, 
And Heaven descended peace forever reigns, 

Sut tho’in deep scelusion, sate withdrawn 

From ian, sinee ancient time’s primeval dawn, 
Yet, from the period of its blissiul birth, 

It boasts admiring eyes, and visits not of earth! 
It erst descended to thir Rden’s bowers, 

On mercy’s ervands, the eclestial powers— 


| So, not untrequent, seraph bands delight 


Upon that isle to bend their joyous flight, 
And converse hold in Iangnage of the blest, 


On fallen maa, and heaven’s high behest. 
how he had got his for several verrs—and andae | 


While from their golden harps such strains arise, 


| Ashail the ransom’d spirit to the skies! 
From all the bleak, corrosive cares of life, 


several voung ladies for execllence in literary attain- | 


ments, 
aceeptable; and if the preceptor of that institution 
would engage to confer this ite,he would not be want- 
ing tor scholars. 
| LITERARY AND ToroGRAPWe.—The following is a 
transcript of the superseription of a letter recei- 
vedat the Hamilton Post office, Canada, 
old England 
Upper Canada 
North of America 
Distriet of new Castle 
County of nothumberland 
Cobourg Township of 
Hamilton Post office to the 
Care of Mr. Buthune Esquire 
for Christopher Hinds 
the Buteher—— 


We presume the title of M. R.S. would be | 


From envy’s serpent sting, and maddening strife, 
The endicss pangs of taithless hopes and fears, 
And nameless is beside, that blight the ‘‘vale of tears.’ 
Fain would T fly to meet the haleyou smile, 
‘Yhat beams from heaven upon that favor’d Isle. 
A gentleman complaining to his Boot-Maker, that 
a pair of boots reeently sent to him were too short, and 
that he wanted a pair to cover the whole calf, had the 
following jeu‘d’ sprit sent to him:— 
NEW BOOTS. 
These Boots were never made for me, 
They are too short by half, 
I want them long enough, d’ye see, 
To cover all the calf. 
Why, sir, said Last, with stifled laugh, 
To alter them Tl try; 
But if ‘hey cover ail the calf, 
They must be five feet ugh. 
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{n the Scene frou 
dily recognize the pe 


‘Phough 


lightiully upon the public eye. 
SCENE FROM IVANHOE, 

The morning sun poured tourth his light 
Upon the lisis of emplestow 

A trousand lances glittered bright 
Beneath his beam’s resplendent glow; 

A thousand gallant knights there siood, 
The flower of Europe’s chivalry, 

Whose swords had tasted Paynim blood, 
ln wild war’s fiercest revelry: 

Where the red cross waved o’er the storm, 

Above the Creseent’s tow ering form. 


He does not see the martial train, 
Who lend their looks to him alone: 
He does not hear th? applauding strain, 
fy he but monumental stone * 
Is his the heart that will not dare 
The toils of brazen-fronted war? 
Oh no! for once in Palestine, 
Loudest was heard his batile-ery, 
Highest at valor’s bloody shrine, 
He bore his brand of purple dye. 
Vhe mosiem trembled at his glance 
Where’er Bois Guilbert waved his sword, 
And foremost was his gleaming lance 
Against the foeman of his Lord. 
Like the ficree rays of Tropic sun, 
He blazed amidst the ‘* war-cloud’s dun.” 
Dost thou not see yon seraph torm, 
‘That weeps amidst the mail-elad throng? 
Fair as the day-beam, when the storm 
In all its rage has pass’d along, 
And left a pure and mellow light 
To gild away the deep-blue sky, 
And beauty beams upon the siglit, 
In hues of richest harmony— 
Her’s was the loveliness that’s given 
To the bright choristers of Heaven. 
In the pure climes of Palestine, 
In God’s own aromatic bowers, 
Land of the ** Cedar and the Vine,” 
She bloomed amidst the blushing flowers; 
The fairest of them all she stood, 
And stole their loveliest hues away, 
The spicy gales on her bestowed 
The fragrance on its breast that lay. 
Why dost such flowret weep among 
The iron-band—that martial throng? 
The vernal rose must bend before 
The stormy blasts that rend the sky, 
Aud winter’s loud, resistless roar, 
Must howl the summer’s lullaby. 


The sun-born hues that gild the eve, ‘ 


The sombrous cloud of night must veil, 
And woman’s voice its witch notes leave, 
To change, alas, to sorrow’s wail— 
She scorned Bois Guilbert when he woo'd, 
ile with oppression’s hand pursued! 
Must the red flames that form entwine; 
And must she die so fair and young? 
W here are the Chieftains of her line, 
Whose nerves Jchovah’s power hath strung? 
The sword of Israel’s might is rust, 
And Judah’s lion bows his head— 
In Judah’s God her only trust, 
_And is he numbered with the dead? 
No; for such stain shall never lie 
Ou England’s high-born ehivalry. 
Yon glowing sun descends apace, 
_ Switt speeding towards the ruddy west, 
Eve the horizon veils his face, 
_Her soul is Heaven’s immortal guest. 
That trumpet-sound,—and hark ! again 
he clattering hoofs of battle-steed, 
And see, advancing o’er the plain, 
A Champion for the maiden’s need; 
And now, Rebecea, hope is nigh, 
Dash down that tear-drop from thine eye. 


Mark’d ye the maiden’s altered gaze 
When the fierce trump-elang fill’d the air? 
Saw ye the look of happier days 
Sueceed the traces of despair? 
Oh! Joy now glows upon her cheeks, 
And glances in her proud black eye, 
While her white bosom’s throbbing speaks 
The hope of aid and suceour nigh. 
But gently down her cheeks still flow 
The pearly tear—’tis Ivanhoe! 


1 Ivanhoe,” our readers will rea- 
n of our talented correspondent, 
«C, M.” There is, in this poem,as near an approach 
to the elegance of Mr. Halleck, as we have ever seen. 
the author but seldom writes, yet when he 
does, his productions, like true brilliants, sparkte de- 


A fiercer note the war-trump fills— 
Champions close in dubious strifte— 
What fear again her bosom chills, 
And blasts the new-born hopes of Hite! 
"Tis vain! Bois Guitbert’s on the plain, 
Beneath his foemun’s ruthiess blade— 
He ne’er shall vise from eavih again— 
fis eves ave closed in death’s cold shade. 
That angry irown betokens sull, 
‘The soldier’s stern, unbending will, 


The evening sun shcds mild his 
Upon the lists of ‘Templestowe, 
And still in soitened splendor gleam 
Cuirass, and helm, and l:nee below; 
But he, the bravest of the host, 
‘Vhat bore the Venplar’s Red-Cross shield, 
Shall be no more the ‘Vemplar’s boast 
fa banner’d tower or tented field— 
Unseath’d by foenan’s steel he dicd, 
A victim to remorse and pride; 
He dicd—and by his death repaid, 
The sorrows of the injured maid. 


Cc. M. 


SELECTED FOR THE ARIEL, BY A FRIEND. 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
MONTTRESS. 

Let a young Lady be never so respeetable for acquire- 
ments, mental or personal, she should accompany Urem 
with becoming diffidenee. Being selt-opionated, and | 
even confident in our own judgment, lessens our inilu- | 
ence, andrenders us unamizble and disgusting. 

Reading well chosen works of taste, joining in the 
amusements of the age, indulging in animated conver- | 
sation, are all proper under due restriction. ‘The Mo- 
nitvess would not lessen the sphere of enjoyment: she 
wishes to enlarge it, and she knows of no way, in which 
she can 60 certainly do it, as by cultivating the mind 
and amending the heart. That the mind may be eul- 
tivated, she would recommend literary societies, rather 
than card parties: that the heart may be amended, she 
would point out those faults and foibles, for which the 
sex are too justly censured. Young ladies have no ide: 
how much is expected of them. ‘They must be gentle 
in manner, but firm in purpose: they must be cheerful 
and aflable, or they will be shunned; they must avoid 
levity and forwardness, or they will be despised. Hard 
is the lesson they have to learn, and they ought to lis- 
ten with humility to the voice of expericnee. Then 
the danger of violating the laws of propriety would be 
less, and the sensible women would be eontent to con- 
centraie their affections, their views, their ambition, 
toasphere of action, suited to the delicacy of their na- 
tures. I would not, my young friends, wish you, 
whether engaged in the social cirele, or in the public 
ball, to appear abstracted, inanimate and unamused: 
but T would have you advance opinions with difli- 
denee, and be vigilantly watchful with respect to every 
look, every movement, every word: if you are not, 
even your good deeds will be evil spoken of. In acir- 
cle of select friends, where the knowledge of each oth- 
ers views and feelings, where nearly an equality with 
regard to talents and acquirements subsists, where mu- 
tual confidence bars the possibility of misconstrnetion, 
the lively fancy, the well-cultivated understanding, the 
vigorous imagination of a well cdueated woman, have 
ample room tordisplay. In sucha civele let her exer- 
cise all the energy of her colloquial powers, and she | 
cannot fail to win estecm and command admiration. 
Such restriction, perhaps you say, is making mere ac- | 
tresses of us: for who will believe that one can be guard- 
ed about books and actions, amid the splendors of a | 
ball room, the magic charms ofa viol, and the delights | 


of admiration? Weare only laughing away the cares 
of lite. ‘The effervescence of high spirits will by and 
by subside, and we shali settle down into sober lite. | 
To this Lanswer, that propriety is justly expected from | 
all, whoare old enough to go into public; yet Lam far 
from wishing that any should act what they donot feel, | 
and for this reason [anxiously wish, that the minds of! 
women should be cultivated; that principle should take | 
the place of sentiment; that imagination should be eurb- | 
ed by reason.—Then, though they may oceasionally | 
join inamnsements, they will be eonsidered as the re- 
ereation and not the business of life; then the caution | 
which L have recommended, would naturally follow 
trom the reetitude of principle. —And why let me ask, | 
must unassuming and gentle behaviour in public, why | 
mustreading books, why must habituating one’s self to 
reflection, why must implanting good principles, and 
cherishing noble motives for action, prevent all 
the Getignte of which social intercourse should be pro- 
ductive? Trust me,it will enhance them. If we have 
resources within, if we are convineed, that to promote 
the joys of domestic life; to study the graces of the 
Christian character; in short, to fulfil our duty, be it 
what it may, is required of us by Him, who gave us be- | 
ing; the petty disappointments of life will lese their | 
ower to perplex us, and we shall be uniformly cheer- | 
ul, be the lite, the soul of every social scene. You, | 
my young friend, like many others, read too many of 
those pusillanimous productions, which strive to turn 


¥ 


the follies and weaknesses of woman into the best chan- 
nel possible, as being all they can do, rather than strive 
with determined force to drive them from their strong 
holds. 

‘© \Vomen,” these writers will say, ** have no motive 
for action so powerful as to pleuse ite men:—we there- 
fore urge them to be good, to be elegant, to be Chiris- 
tians, orthew will not be loved and These 
writers scarcely hint that they have any moral duvies ts 
perform, that they have a christian virtue to cultivate, 
that they have a Heaven to gain, a pertect God to obey, 


| —Our minds ave too weak for such views, they believe, 


and give not a single anchor to our souls that we cau 


| trust to.—Abandon such books, read the Spectator, 


read the breathings of the vigorous soul of Johnson, 
read the Bible, and dare to be virtuous for virtue’s sake, 
beeause tt is altogether lovely. 


A YAIR OFYER. 

The present volume of the Ariel, according to the Pros- 
pectus, will contain eight quarto copperplate engrav- 
ings. “These, when bound up at the end of the year, 
will be found to add greatly to the value of the work, 


It is the editor’s intention to procure the best plates 
| . . . 
which the city affords, and to spare no pains to render 
the work deserving of the great and increasing patrou- 


age which it has received. 

Now, in order to meet our subseribers half way,aul 
with an open hand, the editor makes this oifer—that 
nine tenths of his subsertbers will remit, within two 
months from this date, the amount of their subserip- 
tions to this volume, he will add sic more engravings % 
the eight already promised—making the volume contain 
fourteen well exeented plates. If only one half remit 
their subscriptions, then three additional plates will be 
given. This offer our friends cannot objectto, "Phe 
editorhas every disposition to spare nothing reasonable, 
tomake the Ariel welcome to its numerous fricnds—and 
he trusts that the liberal offer here made, will be as [i - 
erally received by his subseribers. A single plate, such 
as will be used in the Ariel, will cost upwards of an 
hundred dollars—and to meet the expense of procuring 
them, it is necessary that some means should be placed 
within hisreach. Ouragents are respectfully requested 
toremit us the amount of subseription to this volume 
from the subscribers in their several places, as early as 
possible. 


The sweets or mniqviry.—A_ eclebrated Lawyer 
of Boston, once concluded an eloquent harangue to x 
jury againsi a prisoner, with “He bared his arm gen- 
tlemen—he bared his arm to Heaven, and——stole the 
sugar, ”? 

A work just published,entitled ** Dearn’s Dores,” 
has an engraving ‘ representing a young mother, one 
of the fashionables of the day, seated at her piano, 
while her dressing maid is showing her some dresses, 
whieh bave just been sent home from her Mantua-rma- 
ker.”? Death is seated in an easy chair beside her,act- 
ing in the capacity of a nurse, and holdingon its arms 
an infant, who appears to be dying from want of suita- 
ble nourishment. Death is forcing into the infant's 


mouth, a spoon. This is accompanied by the ftollow- 


ing poetical illustration. 
THE MOTHER. 

** Nay! youthful mother, do not fly, 

Though pleasures lure, and flattery court thee; 
Soothe thy sick infant’s mourning ery, 

Aud wake the smile that must transport thee. 
Life has no charm, so deep, so dear, 

As that soft tic thou blindly leavest— 
No love so constant, and sincere, 

As that which filis the heart thou grievest. 


In all the bloom of beauty’s pride, 

In all ambition’s vainest splendor, 
Never was thy woman’s heart supplied 

With bliss so pure, with joy so tender. 
Can’st thou forsake that joy so soon? 

Can’st thou forget the lips which blest thee, 
When bending o’er this precious boon, 

The Father wept, while he caressed thee. 
Is it for gauds of dress, and dance, 

Thou ean’st renounce a claim so holy, 
To win the warm insulting glance, 

And woo the praise of idle folly? 


Then go!—a fair, but fragile lower; 

A dazzling, heartless, careless beauty, 
To risk thy fame—to lose thy power— 

That power which dwells alone with duty. 
Go! and thy bosom’s lord offend, 

Consign thy suffring babe to sorrow— 
Death, the kind nurse, its woes will end— 

‘Thy boy shall grace his arms to-morrow.” 
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ORIGINAL STORY OF HAMLET. 

Mlorwindillus, king of Jutland, married Ge- 
rutha, or Gertrude, the only daughter of Ku- 
tic, king of Denmark. The produce of this 
union was a son called Amlettus. When he 
grew towards manhood, his spirit and extra- 
erdinary abilities excited the envy and hatred 
ot his uncle, who betore the birth of Amlet- 
tus, was regarded as presumptive heir to the 
crown. Fengo, which was the name of this 
haughty prince, conceived a passion for his 
sister-in-law, the queen; and mecting with 
reciprocal fcelings,they soon arranged a plan, 
which, putting in execution, he ascended the 
throne of his brother and espoused the wid- 
owed princess, Amlettus, (or Hamlet) sup- 
posing his father had died by the hand or de- 
vices of his uncle, determined to be revenged. 
But perceiving the jealousy with which the 
usurper eyed his superior talents, and the 
better to conceal his hatred and intentions, he 
affected a gradual derangcment of reason,and 
at last acted all the extravagance of an abso- 
lute mad-man.  Fango’s guilt induced him to 
doubt the reality of a malady so favorable to 
lis security—and suspicious of some dreadful 
project being hidden beneath his assumed in- 
sanity, tried by different stratagems to pene- 
trate the truth. One of these was to draw 
lim into a confidential interview with a young 
damsel, who had been the companion of his 
fancy; but Hamlet’s sagacity, and the timely 
caution of his intimate friend, frustrated this 
design. In these two persons we may recog- 
nize the Ophelia and Horatio of Shakspeare. 
‘The second plot was attended with an unequal 
want of success. It was concerted by Fengo 
that the queen should take her son to task in 
a private conversation, vainly flattering him- 
self that the prince would not conceal his 
true state from the pleadings of a mother.— 
Shakspeare has adopted every part of this 
scene, not only the precise situation and cir- 
cumstances, but the sentiments and sometimes 
the very words themselves. The gueen’s 
apartment was the appointed place of confer- 
ence, where the king, to secure certain testi- 
mony, had prevously ordered one of his cour- 
tiers to conceal himself under a heapt of straw, 
so says the historian—and though Shakspeare 
—in unison with the refinement of more mod- 
cru times, Changes that rustic covering for the 
royal tapestry,yet it was even as Saxo Gram- 
maticus relates it. In those primitive ages, 
straw, hay, or rushes, strewed on the floor, 
were the usual carpets in the chambers of the 
creat. Once of the Henry’s, in making a pro- 
gress to the north of England, previously 
sent forward a courier to order clean straw at 
every house where he was to take his lod- 
vines. But to return to the subject. 
~The prince, suspecting there might be a 
concealed listener, and that it was the King, 
pursued his wild and frantic acts, hoping that 
by some lucky chance he might discover his 
hiding place. “Watchful of all that passed in 
the room, as he dashed from side to side, he 
descried a little movement of the uneasy cour- 
tier’scovering. Suddenly Hamlet sprung up- 
on his feet, began to crow like a cock, and 
flapping his arms against his sides, leaped up- 
oa the straw—feeling something under him, 
he snatched out his sword and thrust it thro’ 
the unfortunate lord. ‘The barbarism of the 
times is most shockingly displayed in the bru- 
tal manner in which he treats the dead body; 
but for the honor of the Danish prince, we 
must suppose, that it was not merely a wan- 
ton act, but done the more decidedly to con- 
vince the king, when the strange situation of 
the corpse was seen, how absolutely he must 
be divested of reason. Being assured he was 
now alone with his mother, in a most awful 
manner he turns upon her,and avows his mad- 
ness to be assumed—he reproaches her with 
her wicked deeds and incestuous marriage— 
and threatens his mighty vengeance upon the 
justigator of her crime. 


THE ARIEL. 
| Inthe historian we find that the admonitions 
_of Hamlet awakened the conscience of the 
‘queen, and recailed her to penitence and vir- 
tue. The king, observing the change, became 
doubly suspicious of th¢ prince, and beffling 
-some preliminary steps, he took vengeance.= 
/Hamlet was entrapped by him into an embas- 
sy to England He sent along with him two 
courtiers, who bore private letters to the En- 
glish monarch, requesting him, as the great- 
-est favor he could confer on Denmark, to 
-compuss, by secret and sure means, the death 
of the prince as soon as he landed. Ham- 
let, during the voyage, had reason to suspect 
‘the mission of his companions; and by a strat- 
'avem obtainiig their credentials, he found the 
treacherous mandate; and changing it for one 
wherein he ordered the execution of the two 
lords, he quietly proceeded with them to the 
British shore. On landing, the papers were 
delivered, and the king, without further par- 
ley, obeyed what he believed to be the re- 
quest of his royal ally; and thus did treason 
mect the punishment due to its crime. The 
daughter of the king being charmed with the 
person and manners of the foreign prince, 
evinced such marks of tenderness, that Ham- 
let could not but perceive the depth of his 
conquest. He was not insensible to her at- 
tractions; and receiving the king’s assent, in 
the course of a few days led her to the nuptial 
altar. Amidst all joys, he was, however, like 
a perturbed ghost that could not rest; and be- 
fore many suns had set, he obtained a hard 
wrung leave from his bride, once more set 
sail, and appeared at Elsineur just at the time 
to be a witness of the splendid rites which 
Fengo, (supposing him now to be murdered, ) 
had prepared for hisfuneral. On the procla- 
mation of his arrival, he was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the people, whose idol he was, 
and who had been overwhelmed with griet 
when Fengo announced to them his sudden 
death in England. ‘The king, inflamed with 
a ruinous disappointment, and becoming dou- 
bly jealous of his growing popularity, now af- 
fected no conciliation, but openly manifested 
his hatred and hostility. Hamlet again had 
resource to his pretended madness, and com- 
mitted so many alarming acts, that Fengo, 
fearing their detection ordered his sword lock- 
ed into its scabbard, under a plea of guarding 
the lunatic from personal harm. After vari- 
ous adventures, at last the prince accomplish- 
edthe death of his uncle’s adherents, and ven- 
veance on the fratricide himself, by setting 
fire to the palace during the debauch of a 
midnight banquet. Pushing in amidst the 
flames, he kills Fengo with his own hand, re- 
proaching him at the moment with his mur- 
der, adultery, and incest. Immediately on 
this act of retribution he was proclaimed 
lawful successor to the throne, and crowned 
with all due solemnity. —ve. Ge. 


CALCUTTA. 

Among other things that attract the atten- 
tion of a stranger, are the exhibitors of dan- 
cing snakes. ‘They are to be scen in almost 
every street, with a bamboo over cne shoul- 
der, from each end of which depend six or 
seven covered baskets, one above another and 
each containing a snake. When called upon 
to exhibit, they squat down on the ground, 
produce the snakes, and commence a kind of 
song or rather chaunt, beating time with a 
stick. The reptiles erect their heads and 
about half of their bodjes from the ground, 
moving themselves in a graceful, undulating 
manner, in cadence with the music. Nothing 
that I have ever seen excites such a peculiar 
sensation of horror, such a vague feeiing of 
insecurity as the sight of these venomous 
creatures, for most of them are of that spe- 
cies called the ‘cobra di capello,” or hooded 
snake, whose bite is fatal in less than ten min- 
utes. Isaw one fellow who exhibited about 


a dozen of these animals at once, when he 


had finished, he took them up one at a time, 
and by irritating them, made them fasten up- 
on his arms, throat, and cheeks. Thus orna- 
mented and with the blood dropping from the 
bites, he approached me and with a low sa- 
lam demanded ‘* buxies,” (or presents.) He 
appeared to suffer neither pain of body nor 
apprehension of any danger, being fortified 
against the last by powertul antidotes and en- 
dured the former by the hopes of a handsome 
present. He had likewise among the rest, « 
young ‘‘ Boaconstritor,” about seven feet long 
and beautifully colored, and a snake abc ut 
cight feet long and no thicker in the largest 
part of the body than one’s finger. 

I have already mentioned the ‘town majors 
or adjutants,’ [a huge species of crane] th:t 
are supposed to be the largest birds that fly; 
[the ostrich is larger but does not fly].-These 
birds are six feet or more in height when stan- 
ding erect, and derive their name of adjutant 
from their stately measured gait. They are 
very ferocious, devouring every thing that 
comes within their list of eatables, such as 
bones, snakes, carrion, &c. I saw one swal- 
low acrow,to the great indignation and aston- 
ishment of the by-standing brethren of the 
sufferer, whose croakings continued to be 
heard till nothing but the tips of his feathers 
were extant above the throat of the adjutant. 
These birds, with a species of hawk called 
**Crahminee Kites,” and the crows, (about 
one half the size of ours) are protected by 
the police of the city, killing one being punish- 
ed by a fine. ‘They are so numerous that all 
putrescent substances whether animal or veg- 
etable, are consumed by them almost as soon 
as they are thrown in their way. But for 
them it would be impossible to keep the streets 
tolerably clean, from the indolent habits and 
slovenly manners of most of the inhabitants. 

Masters and supercargoes of American ves- 
sels generally hire houses on shore, for the 
time they 1emain in port, where they trans- 
act all their business. The lower story is «l- 
most universally used as a warehouse. The 
‘*banian’”’ or native merchant, attends ar the 
house of the captain, where the goods are un- 
packed, examined and repacked for shipping. 
Silks, and muslins, &c. are examined in the 
following manner; the inspectors, two or three 
in number, are seated cross-legged on the 
floor; the packages are then opened and the 
goods piled before them and unrolled piece by 
piece; if a piece is of the first quality, the in- 
spector pronounces “awul,” if of the second, 
‘“dom,” the third ‘fsaam,”’ which three words 
are the names of the three first letters in the 
Bengalee alphabet; if a piece is spotted or of 
a quality very inferior, it is called ‘* kerabb,” 
or bad. The goods, as fast as examined, are 
passed to another set of coolists”’ or laborers, 
who immediatel¥ commence repacking, so 
that the business of sorting and packing goes 
on with great despatch. Smuggling is very 
easily done here,a very small present being 
sufficient to procure the silence and blindness 
of the custom house ‘‘proas.’’ To these hou- 
ses the dealers in jewels and Cashmere shawls 
resort. They are generally from the north- 
ern provinces of India, and are distinguished 
trom the natives of Calcutta, by their lighter 
complexions and yellow turbans. Some of 
the jewels they offer for sale are exceedingty 
beautiful and cheap. They are very dexter- 
ous in cutting and polishing diamonds, rubies, 
and other hard stones, and if their apparatus 
for manufacturing jewellery is no better than 
theirtools used in other metalic arts, the fact 
is more wonderful. Their shawls are likewise 
very superb; they are of different sizes and 
shapes. I saw one shawl which was valued 
at $800; a lady enveloped in such a garment, 
would afford a living demonstration of the 
truth of the problem, that ‘‘a woman is like 
a ship, bec-use the rigging is worth more 
than the hull.” 
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THE ARIEL. 


jing at the distance of a mile from the sceue of | 


FROM DWIGHT’S TRAVELS. 
STORY OF CAPTAIN GREGG, | this tragedy. As soon as he came up to t nem 
the Autumn of 1777, when the siege of he began to cry in the same aifiicting manucr, 
- ~ vix was raised, the following occur- and advancing near them, turned and went 
fort ort ylace here: Capt. Gregg, one of slowly back towards the point where lis 
officers left inthe garrison, weat master lay, keeping his cye continually on 
the singly afternoon with a corporal of the ‘the men. Ali this he repeated several times. 
~ 7 _ - to shoot pigeons. When the day At last one of them said to his companions, 
Gregg, knowing that the there was something very extraordinary 
we ei at times prowling round the fort, the action of the dog, and that in his opinion, | 
eT hea to return, At that moment, a they ought to find cut the cause. His com- 
— na xk of pigeons lighted upon a tree in panions were of the same mind, and they im- 
ag : The corporal proposed to try a mediately set out, with an intention to follow 
—and having approached sulh- ‘the animal whither he should lead them. Af- 
ciently near, was in the act of elevating his ter they had pursued him some distance, and 
yiece towards the pigeons, when the report found nothing, they became discouraged. . es 
of two muskets discharged by unknown hands sun had set, and the forest was dangerous. — | 
at a small distance, was heard; the same in- They therefore determined to return. The, 
stant Gregg saw his companion fall, and felt moment the dog saw them wheel about, he | 
himself badly wounded in the side. He tried |beyan to cry with increased violence, and 
to stand, but speedily fell, and in a moment coming up to the men, took hold of the skirts 
perceived a huge Indian taking long strides | of their coats with his teeth, and attempted 
towards him with a tomahawk in his hand.— to pull them toward the point to which he | 
The savage struck him several blows on the | had before directed their course, W hen they | 
head, drew his kuife, cut a circle through the | stopped again, he leaned his back against the 
skin from the forehead to the crown, and then back part of their legs, as if endeavoring to 
drew off the scalp with his teeth. At the ap- push them onward to his master, Astonish- 
proach of the savage, Gregg had counterteit- ed at this conduct of the dog, they agreed af- 
ed the appearance of being dead with as much ter a little deliberation to follow himeuntil he 
address as he could use, and succeeded so fir should stop. The animal conducted them di- 
as to persuade the butcher he really was rectly to his master, Chey found him still 
dead, otherwise measures still more effectual living, and, after burying the corporal as well 
would have been employed to despatch him. | as they could, they carried Gregy to the fort; 
It is hardly necessary to observe that the pain here his wounds were dressed with the utmost 
produced by these wounds was intense and care, and such assistance was rendcred him, 
dreadful. Those on the head were, however, as proved the means of restoring him to per- 
far the most excruciating; although that in fect health. 
the side was believed by him to be mortal.— > This story is received from Captain Ed- 
‘The savages having finished their bloody bu- ward Bulkley, a respectable officer of Gen’. 
siness, withdrew. 'Parson’s brigade. Gregg himself a few days 
As soon as they were fairly gone, Gregg, before communicated all the particulars to 
who had seen his companion fall, determined Captain Bulkley. I will only add what I 
if possible, to make his way to the spot where never think of without pain, and what I am 
he lay, from a persuasion that if he could sure every one of my readers will regret, that 
place his head upon the corporal’s body, it not long after a brutal fellow wantonly shot 
would in some degree help his excessive an- | this meritorious and faithful dog, 
guish. Accordingly he made an attempt to | 


rise, and having with great difficulty succeed-| = MATERNAL InFLUENCE.—The mental 
ed, immediately fell. He was not only weak fountain is unsealed to the eye of a mother, 
and distressed, but had been deprived of self ere it has chosen a channel, or breathed a 
command by the «lows of the tomahawk,—~— murmur. She may tinge with sweetness or 
Strongly prompted, however, by this little bitterness, the whole stream of future life. 
hope of mitigating his sufferings, he made a_ In the moral field, she isa privileged laborer. 
second attempt and again fell. After sever- , Ere the dews of morning began to exhale, she 
al unsuccessful efforts he finally regained pos- lis there. She breaks up a scil which the root 
session of his feet, and staggered slowly thro’ | of error, and the thorns of predjudice have 
the forest, he at length reached the spot not pre-occupied. She plants germs whose 
where the corporal lay. The Indian who had _ fruit is_ for eternity. While she feels that 
marked him for his prey, took a surer aim | she is required to educate not merely a virtu- 
than his fellow, and killed him out right.— pe member of society, but a Christian, an 
Gregg tound him lifeless and scalped. With angel, a servant of the Most High, how does 
some difficulty he laid his own head on the so holy a charge quicken piety, by teaching 
body of his companion, and as he had hoped, the heart its own insufficiency! 
found material relief from this position. The soul of her infant is uncovered before 
While he was enjoying this little comfort, her. She knows that the images which she 
he met with trouble from a new quarter. A | enshrines in that unoccupied sanctuary, must 


the vicinity. 
shot at them; 


i my heart, a voice that must be obeyed,— 
“Oh! do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin 


against thy God.”—.dim. Journal of dd. 


Snowy bosom, snowy brow, neck, arms;— 
very common epithet among the poets; 24". 
Dy association, rather repelling. So far as the 
whiteness and the purity, very well; but tie 
idea of snow is cold and benumbing, ratiice 
than warm and aspiring. Certainly the laly 
who hatched a turtle dove’s egg in her bosom 
had not a snowy one, 


Titular honors rather exclude than inclu te 
the delightrtul unreserved interchanges of the 
heart. ‘litles, says Paine, in his ‘Rights of 
Min,” are like circles drawn by the magi- 
cian’s wand, to contract the spere of man’s tv- 
licity. He lives immured within the Bast le 
of a word, and surveys ata distance the enyi- 
ed life of man. 

The Professors of the University of Coim- 
bra have been murdered by thirteen of the 
students, nine of whom were arrested and 
put into prison, 


PROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER, 
Now the setting sun is glowing 
Far along the golden sea; 
Many an ocean wave is flowing, 
Dearest, “tween thy home aud me: 
To my lonely bosom showing, 
[ shall never meet with thee. 
Now my heart is madly beating, 
As linger on the west; 
Where the golden sun, retreating, 
Blazes on the billow’s breast; 
Bright and fair, but oh! as fleeting 
Was the smile that made me blest. 
Now that orb is dimly stealing 
‘To his palace in the deep; 
Homeward now the gannet’s wheeling 
the rolling ocean sweep: 
But in me the pang of feeling, 
‘Time can never lay asleep. 
Let me onward, o’er the ocean, 
Distance cannot cure my ill; 
Rise, ye waves, in wildest motion, 
But my heart is throbbing still: 
Let it burn with full devotion— 
Decper—it will sooner kill, 
@ 
MICHAEL WIGGINS IN DEBT. 
Debt’s like a mouse-trap, when onee you begin, 
You'll find it no great matter to get in, 
But rather puzzling toget out again: 
This taet one Michael Wiggins found so true, 
That he determined to get out of view, 
So took snug lodgingsin a seeret Iaue. 


Here at the window plae’d, the cunning dog, 
Hugging himself in being thes ineog, 
Retlected on the horrors of the fleet. 
“True,” heexclaim’d, “these lodgings are but mean, 
And in the day T eannot well be seen, 
Sull liberty, dear liberty, is ever sweet.” 
But quickly broken were his reveries, 
For lo! athwart the dusky street he sees 
A wretched, sinful, and despairing elf, 
Fastening a rope the iron lamp-post round, 
Mounting the steps and with a fatal bound, 
Just going to take a swing to hang himself, 


small dog which belonged to him, and had ac- Tremb- 
ling at such tremendous responsibility, she 
teaches the little being, whose life is her dear- 
est care, of the God who made him; and who 
‘can measure the extent of a mother’s lessons 
lof piety, unless his hand might remove the 
which divides terrestial things? 

“When I was a little child,” said a good 
man, ‘my mother used to bid me kneel be- 
fore her, and place her hand upon my head 
while she prayed. Ere I was old enough to 
know her worth, she died, and I was left 
much to my own guidance. Like others, I 
was inclined to evil passions, but often felt 
myself checked, and as it were, drawn back 
by the soft hand upon my head. When I 
was a young man I travelled in foreign lands, 
and was exposed to many temptations. But | 
when I have yielced, that same hand was up- | 
on my head, and 1 was saved. I seemed 
feel its pressure as in days of my happy infan- | 
cy, and sometimes there came with ita voice | 


companied him in his hunting, but to which 
he had hitherto been wholly inattentive, now 
came up to him in apparent agony, and leap- 
ing around him in a variety of involuntary 
motions, yelped, whined, and cried inan unu- 
sual manner, to the no small molestation of 
his master. Gregg was not in the situation 
to bear the disturbance even of affection. He 
tried every way he could think of, to force 
the dog from him, but he tried in vain. At 
length, wearied by his cries and agitations, 
and not knowing how to put an end to them, 
he addressed the animal as if he had been a 
rational being—**If you wish so much to as- 
sist me, go and call some one to my relief.” 
At these words the creature instantly left 
him, and ran through the forest at full speed, 
to the great comfort of his master, who now 
hoped to die quietly. 

lhe dog made his way directly to three 
men belonging to the garrison, who were fish- 


‘rise before her at the bar of doom. 


Up Michael starts, compassion leads him wings, 
Rushes down stairs, the door wide open flings, 
Aud with his eries the neighborhood alarms; 
Arriving just in time the rope to grasp, 
Untie the death-dispensing noosc,and clasp 
The sinking victim in his open arms, 
« Ah!” eries the prostrate wretch in deep distress, 
can [ e’er my gratitude express, 
Sav’d to myself, my children and my wife. 
Oh that myself, my wite and children seven, 
May daily pour your name in prayers to Heaven 
Tell me, ob tell to whom [ owe my lite.” 
Bays Michael with a blush of modest sense, 
I'm but the instrument of Providence, 
Which mighty ends by humble means proces , e<, 
To Heav’n alone your gratitude should tend, 
In me, however, view your future friend; ~ 
My naine is Michael Wiggins. What 4s yours: 


Quick starting up, and seizing Mic! gel fast, 
**So!” cried the nian,  Pve fou you out at Lact: 

There’s no mistake; Pve nabb dv ou now, by — | 4 
Sly as you are, at length you’. fii bit, 
Lama bailifl-this here is awry. 

So Master Wiggins, corae tu quod! 
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ROVUSCHILD, BANKER. is mid and agrecable, and never assumes that AN OLIO. 
In the course of adebate hada few weeks tical demeanor, which is SO often ob- Herc, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
since inthe dritish Louse of Comin ns, Mr. Servaote in tie ceportment or those who grow Some tiny stragg er of the ideal world. 
Dunscom) alluded to Rothschild, che famous Purse proud and austere, and seem to think | == => 
‘ London Banker, and made the following re- Cre world was made for their eniire use and | Phe Sphinx (according to Heathen mythology) was 
5 disposal. a great riddicenaker, She was halfa woman and half 
nal ation: she lived near T hebes, and to every one that 
nere is, Sir, deny it who can, a secret came she proposed « riddle, and if they did not find it 
influence behind the throne, whose form is FOR. "THE ARIEL. out she devoured them. At length GEdipus came, and 
never seen, whose name is never breathed, TIVE. POLYM. she asked hin ‘What is that animal which walks on “ 
i who has access to the secrets of the State, Genius of musings, who, the raidnicht how four sy in the morning, {wo St BoOR, and three a F 
and who manages all the sudden springs Of, Wasting in woods or haunted forests wild uight’” Cedipiusanswered, Man: in childhood, which 
i asling In woods or haubled fore Wald, is the morning of life, he erawls on his hands and fect: 
Ministericl arrangement, Dos atch in his arelie ry in middle age, which is noon, he waiks on two; in old 
At whose soft nod the streams of honor flow, age he leans ona erutch, which serves tor a supple- 
j Closely connected with this invisible, this!  Si:st in some lonely watch-tower, where thy lamp Wearra.—It is a foolish thing, that without money 
h incorporcal person, stands a more solid and Fatat-eblazing, strikes the fis! ci?S EY e trom fur, one cannot live as one pleases, or where or with Whons 
sudstantial form, anew formidable pow-, And ?mid the howl of clements, Swift somewhere says that money is lib- 
er, till these days unknown in Europe: master, Dost ponder on the awful seene, and trace 
q of unbounded wealth, he boasts that he is the| The, vast effeet to its superior souree,— and almost every external blessing. It is a great, 
wes ous at SChe Spirit, attend my lowly benison! though an natured comfort, to see most of those 
aroiter of peace and war, and that the creait For now L strike, to themes of import high, who have it in plenty, without pleasure, without lib- 
«co nations depends upon his nocd; his corres- ‘The solitary lyre; and, borne by thee erty, and without friends.—Gray. 
| pondents are innumerable; his couriers outrun) = Above this narrow ecll, LT eclebrate Hieronimus Cardanus, who insisted upon the advan- 
those of sovereign Princes, and absolute Sov-| ‘The mysterics of Time! tages of perfect rest, observes that trees live longer 
creigns; Ministers of State are in his pay. Him who, august, than animals, beeause they never stir trom their places. 
Paramount in the Cabinets of Continental | the Sun Bap Sineine.—There was something of novelty, it 
Rurope, he aspires to the domination of our) of is true, but not less of reason, in the proceeding of 
even the great Don Miguel himself, of| late esteemed minister of New England, who, at the 
i > close of a very badly sung psalm, read another to the 
whom we have lat: ly heard and seen so much, i ea, he had been tor an eternity. ehoir, saving, ‘You must trv awain, for it is impossible 
was obliged te have recourse to the purse of | swept unvary ing from eternity to preach such singing.” 
this individual, before he could take possession “Phe harp ot Desolation!—ere his tones Man h: hi I 
| lo exist, is a matter of notoriety ; they are And startled on his wateh, in the vast deep, a cmap eee ae control— 
a MIST, IS ‘ onety they are) Chaos’s sluggish gentry, and worked To day he climbs the snow-elad steep, 
i known to have been but too busy in the under- | From the dark void the smiling universe. Yo-morrow ploughs the foamy deep— 
i plot of the recent revolution. ”’ | Chained to the grovelling frailties of the flesh, And now he roams the mountain side, 
i Mr. Rothschild is by birth a Jew, and) Mere mortal man, unhinged from earthly dross, Without a friend, without a guide— 
sprung from an humble origin. He is, if 1} (Cannot survey, with and steady eye, 9 
mistake not, a native of Amsterdam. Some | Che dim, uncertain gulph, whieh now the muse, nd turns his Arab tho'ts to home and peace. 
. 1. Adventurous, would explore:—but dizzy grown, THE LILY. 
E. years ago, having accumulated a small for- He topples down the abyss. —If he would sean 


tune, he took advantage of the political af- The fearful chasm, and eatch a transient glimpse : 


fairs of Europe, and removing to Manches Of its untithomable depths, that se Of yon obscure, unsightly root! ¥: 
“Ul pe, ana re moving = ster, ‘es that so Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 
ed Into famous [inen speculations, and as | “ to God, It hides secure the precious fruit. 

| He must put off a while this vest, The careless eye can find no grace, 

Ae ester, NE Pro~ and learn to follow, without giddiness, _No beauty in ree 4 tolds, 

ceede 2OhGON, ahd DC came an extensive fo heights where all is vision, and surprise, Nor within t dar embrace 

: dealer in stocks, and met with almost unpar-) And vague conjecture. —He must waste by night What latent loveliness it holds. 

: alleled success. His reputed wealth soon in-| The studious taper, fur from all resort Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 

g troduced him tothe most powerful princes of | Ot evowds and folly, in some still retreat, The lily wraps her silver vest, 

Europe, who in their emergencies called on) Hich on the bleeting promontory’s crest, Till vernal suns and vernal gales 


‘ kine foe tonne, saad afte the lapse of a few | Or in the caves of the vast wilderness, | Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 
W here,compass’d round with nature’s wildest shapes, 

t years, Many of the states of the continent, @8) He may be driven to centre all his thoughts 

i well as England, were regulated by his nod.) In the great architect, who lives contess’d 

At present, though proscribed tor his re-| Tn rocks, and seas, and solitary wastes: 

ligion, he is by far the most important person- | So has divine philosophy, with voice 


Yes, hide beneath the moulvering heap 
Vhe andclighted, slighted thing; 

There in the cold carth buried deep, 
In silence let it wait the Spring. 


‘murines of the n icht wave Oh! many a stormy night shall close 
ave of Europe, and if he were as ambitious Mildas the murmurings of the moonlight wave, 
; tame and of diadems, as heis of the charms} L@tor’d the heart of him, who now awakes, In gloom upon the barren earth, 1 
re Charms | ‘Touching the ehords of solemn minstrelsy, hile sull, im undistarb’d repose, 
ot wealth, he might overturn the governments | fis taint, negleeted song intent to snatch Uninjur’d lies the future birth; 
of the old world, by entering on the schemes | Some vagrant blossom trom the dangerous stcep And Ignorance, with sceptie eve, ' 
ot the military chieftain | OF Poesy; a bloom of such an hue Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view: be 
He is wenerally seen at the London Ex-! So scber, as may not uascenily suit Or mock her fond credulity, 
change during the bustle of the day, and if he | and one, As her soft tew’s the spot bedew. 
were not pointed out to the spectator, as the Of per poate Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear! 
, famous banker, no man would, on gazing at} yy loveliness, when he who gathered it Phe sun, = shower arp shall come; 
his person, suppose it to be that ctf Mr. Roths- Ts number’d with the generations rone. 7 
child. He is careless of his attire, which is Yet not to me has God’s good providence Pine oe ee 
‘ not of the richest order, and partakes of no-| Given studious leisure, * or unbroken thought, And thon, O virgin Queen of Spring! 
4 thing that has the least semblance to even or-| Such as he owns a—meditutive man, Shalt, from thy dark and low ly bed, 
Who, from the blush of morn to quiet eve Bursting thy green sheath’d sitken string, 
A drab un Consults, and turns the page of o’er,;— Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed; 
V him lu licrous Close trom the busy erowd’s tumultuous din: Unfold thy robes of purest white, 
ance, whilst the legs of his trowers, which are! From noise and wrangling far, and undisturbed Unsullied from their darksome grave, 
generally pushed up and hung over the top of | With Mirth’sunholy shouts. For me the day And thy soft petal’s silvery light : 
3 his boots, renders his whole appearance, | Brings — \ — — we ae hand In the mild breeze unfetter’d wave. ' 
@ rather offensive than otherwise. But it is| (Of steadfast application; but which leave ‘ai e slowly dust 
No deep, improving trace upon the mind. So Faith shall s ek the fu 
when the contour of his tace is examined, | pus Where humble Sorrow loves to lie, 
that the mightiness of the mind within is dis- | -pye pieht’s my own—thev poshorl 1 inal air night! And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 
played, and seen to discover its very energies | When evening iights her folding star on high, 
| to the attentive spectator. His eye, which is, Tlive and breathe, and in the saered hours And bear the long, cold wintry night, 
very dark, possesses great vivacity, and is % Or quiet and repose, maspirit flies, And bear her own degraded doom, 
re to elance among the multitude that ad- [> Frees the morning, o’er the realms of space, And wait till Heaven’s reviving light, 
dios him, and to examine and decide at the} Am mounts the skies, and imps her wing for heaven. Eternal Spring! shall burst the gloom. 
on the merits of the numerous applic- | THE ARIEL 
appeal to this modern Croesus for t offic Is published every other Saturday, by Edmund Morris, 
use of hi R Ss he * The author was then in an Attorney’s office, 64 Spruce Street Philadelphia,at $1 50 per annum, in advance. 
standing rsures. Mir. Notuschilc shotw ith- | Every third number will be embeilished witha handsome 
jd as yUMCrous engagements with the | quarto copperplate engraving. Subscribers out of the city 
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1 beg vou will pay what is due; 


rating the cona«pends vast sums in melio- | 
Tf vou do yowll at present; 


they be Jews o Ge, of the poor, whether 
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